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Preface 


The Augustana Historical Society has from time to time 
invited distinguished historians to address it. These lectures 
have now become a tradition and are looked forward to by its 
members. Professor W. T. Root, Dr. Herbert A. Kellar, Pro- 
fessor Louis Pelzer, Professor G. G. Andrews, Professor 
George M. Stephenson, Dr. Russell Anderson, as well as the 
late Professor L. M. Larson, president of the American His- 
torical Association, are among those who have addressed the 
Society. 

At the last annual meeting of the Society on May 15, 1937, 
Professor M. L. Hansen of the University of Illinois read a 
paper entitled, “The Problem of the Third Generation Immi- 
grant.” In this paper Professor Hansen drew from his exten- 
sive research in the field of the history of immigration, in 
which he is an authority, and presented to the Augustana 
Historical Society some actual problems which must be met 
if the Society is to expect support and success in its work. 
The lecture was so deeply appreciated by the members of the 
Society present at the meeting that the editorial committee 
was instructed to publish the address in order that those mem- 
bers unable to attend the annual meeting as well as others 
interested in Swedish-American history would have an op- 
portunity to share it. 

The editorial committee is greatly indebted to Professor 
Hansen for the permission to publish this lecture. 


THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 
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The Problem of the Third Generation 


Immigrant 


By long established custom whoever speaks of immigration 
must refer to it as a “problem.” It was a problem to the first 
English pioneers in the New World scattered up and down 
the Atlantic coast. Whenever a vessel anchored in the James 
River and a few score weary and emaciated gentlemen, worn 
out by three months upon the Atlantic, stumbled up the bank, 
the veterans who had survived Nature’s rigorous “seasoning” 
looked at one another in despair and asked: “Who is to feed 
them? Who is to teach them to fight the Indians, or grow 
tobacco, or clear the marshy lands and build a home in the 
malaria-infested swamps? These immigrants certainly are a 
problem.” And three hundred years later when in the course 
of a summer more than a million Europeans walked down the 
gangplanks of the ocean greyhounds into the large receptior 
halls built to receive them, government officials, social work- 
ers, journalists said: “How are these people from the peasant 
farms of the Mediterranean going to adjust themselves to the 
routine of mines and industries, and how are they going to 
live in a country where the language is strange, and how are 
they, former subjects of monarchs and lords, going to partake 
in the business of governing themselves? These immigrants 
certainly are a problem.” 

They certainly were. The adventurers (call them colonists 
or immigrants) who transferred civilization across the Atlantic 
numbered more than forty million souls. Every one of them 
was a problem to his family and himself, to the officials and 
landlords from whom he parted, to the officials and landlords 
whom he joined. On every mile of the journey, on land and 
on sea, they caused concern to someone. The public authorities 
at the ports of embarkation sighed the traditional sigh of relief 
when the emigrant vessel was warped away from the dock 
and stood out to the open sea carrying the bewildered persons 
who for a week or more had wandered about the streets; the 
captain of that vessel was happy when the last of his passen- 
gers who had complained of everything from food to weather 
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said good-bye—often with a clenched fist; and the officers of 
New York and Baltimore were no less happy when the newly- 
arrived American set out for the West. How much of a prob- 
lem the forty million actually were will not be known until 
their history is written with realism as well as sympathy. 


The problem of the immigrant was not solved; it dis- 
appeared. Foreign-born to the number of almost fifteen 
million are still part of the American population, but they 
are no longer immigrants. By one adjustment after the other 
they have accommodated themselves and reconciled them- 
selves to the surrounding world of society, and when they 
became what the natives called “Americanized” (which was 
often nothing but a treaty of peace with society) they ceased 
to be a problem. This was the normal evolution of an indi- 
vidual, but as long as the group classified as immigrants was 
being constantly recruited by the continual influx of Euro- 
peans the problem remained. The quota law of 1924 erected 
the first dam against the current and the depression of 1929 
cut off the stream entirely. Statistics reveal what has hap- 
pened. During the year ended June 30, 1936, there were ad- 
mitted as immigrants only 36,329 aliens. During the same 
period 35,817 aliens left the United States for permanent resi- 
dence abroad—a net gain of only 512. But this was the first 
year since 1931 that there had been any gain at all. The great 
historic westward tide of Europeans has come to an end and 
there is no indication in American conditions or sentiment 
that it will ever be revived. 


Thus there has been removed from the pages of magazines, 
from the debates in Congress and from the thoughts of social 
workers the well-known expression: the problem of the immi- 
grant. Its going has foreshadowed the disappearance of a 
related matter of concern which was almost as troublesome 
as the first, a rather uncertain worry which was called “the 
problem of the second generation.” 

The sons and the daughters of the immigrants were really 
in a most uncomfortable position. They were subjected to the 
criticism and taunts of the native Americans and to the criti- 
cism and taunts of their elders as well. All who exercised 
any authority over them found fault with the response. Too 
often in the schoolroom the Yankee schoolmistress regarded 
them as mere dullards hardly worthy of her valuable atten- 
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tion. Thus neglected they strayed about the streets where the 
truant officer picked them up and reported them as incor- 
rigible. The delinquency of the second generation was talked 
about so incessantly that finally little Fritz and little Hans 
became convinced that they were not like the children from 
the other side of the tracks. They were not slow in compre- 
hending the source of all their woes: it lay in the strange 
dualism into which they had been born. 

Life at home was hardly more pleasant. Whereas in the 
schoolroom they were too foreign, at home they were too 
American. Even the immigrant father who compromised most 
willingly in adjusting his outside affairs to the realities that 
surrounded him insisted that family life, at least, should 
retain the pattern that he had known as a boy. Language, 
religion, customs and parental authority were not to be modi- 
fied simply because the home had been moved four or five 
thousand miles to the westward. When the son and the daugh- 
ter refused to conform, their action was considered a rebellion 
of ungrateful children for whom so many advantages had been 
provided. The gap between the two generations was widened 
and the family spirit was embittered by repeated misunder- 
standing. How to inhabit two worlds at the same time was 
the problem of the second generation. 

That problem was solved by escape. As soon as he was 
free economically, an independence that usually came several 
years before he was free legally, the son struck out for him- 
self. He wanted to forget everything: the foreign language 
that left an unmistakable trace in his English speech, the 
religion that continually recalled childhood struggles, the 
family customs that should have been the happiest of all 
memories. He wanted to be away from all physical reminders 
of early days, in an environment so different, so American, 
that all associates naturally assumed that he was as American 
as they. This picture has been deliberately overdrawn, but 
who will deny that the second generation wanted to forget, 
and even when the ties of family affection were strong, 
wanted to lose as many of the evidences of foreign origin as 
they could shuffle off? 

Most easy to lose was that which, if retained, might have 
meant the most to the civilization of the American republic. 
The immigrant brought with him European culture. This does 
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not mean that the man who wielded the pickaxe was really a 
Michael Angelo or that the one who took to house painting 
was in fact an unrecognized Rembrandt. They brought a pop- 
ular though uncritical appreciation of art and music; they felt 
at home in an environment where such aspects of culture were 
taken for granted and (what is not to be overlooked in any 
consideration of the development of American life) they did 
not subscribe to the prevailing American sentiment that it was 
not quite moral for a strong, able-bodied man to earn his living 
by playing a fiddle. If they did not come in loaded down with 
culture, at least they were plentifully supplied with the seeds 
of culture that, scattered in a fertile soil, could flourish 
mightily. 

The soil was not fertile. Americans of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were not entirely unfriendly to a little art now and then 
if it were limited to the front parlor and restricted to the 
women. Even a man might play a little, sing a little and paint 
a little if he did it in a straightforward, wholesome way and 
for relaxation only. But these foreigners, most of whom had 
been in Paris and set up what they called a studio where they 
dawdled away the hours, day and night, were not to be 
trusted. Let them earn their living by doing a man’s work 
instead of singing arias at the meetings of the woman’s club 
in the middle of the afternoon or giving piano lessons to the 
young girls, thereby taking away the source of livelihood from 
the village spinster who also gave lessons and willingly sang 
for nothing. The second generation was entirely aware of the 
contempt in which such activities were held and they hastened 
to prove that they knew nothing about casts, symphonies or 
canvas. Nothing was more Yankee than a Yankeeized person 
of foreign descent. 

The leaders among the natives proclaimed loudly: It is 
wonderful how these young people catch the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions. The leaders among the foreign-born sighed 
and said to themselves: This apostasy means nothing good. 
It is not good for the sons and daughters who give up a 
heritage richer than farm acres and city lots; it is not good 
for this uncouth pioneer nation which has spent its time 
chopping down trees and rolling stones and has never learned 
how the genius of one might brighten the life of many and 
satisfy some human longings that corn bread and apple pie 
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can never appease. Blind, stupid America, they said, the one 
nation of the globe which has had offered to it the rich gifts 
that every people of Europe brought and laid at its feet and 
it spurned them all. The immigrants, perhaps, may be excused. 
Their thoughts and efforts were taken up with material cares 
and they were naturally under some suspicion. But nothing 
can absolve the traitors of the second generation who deliber- 
ately threw away what had been preserved in the home. When 
they are gone all the hope will be lost and the immigration of 
the nineteenth century will have contributed nothing to the 
development of America but what came out of the strong 
muscles of a few million patient plodders. 


These pessimists were wrong. All has not been lost. After 
the second generation comes the third and with the third 
appears a new force and a new opportunity which, if recog- 
nized in time, can not only do a good job of salvaging but 
probably can accomplish more than either the first or the 
second could ever have achieved. 


Anyone who has the courage to codify the laws of history 
must include what can be designated “the principle of third 
generation interest.” The principle is applicable in all fields 
of historical study. It explains the recurrence of movements 
that seemingly are dead; it is a factor that should be kept in 
mind particularly in literary or cultural history; it makes it 
possible for the present to know something about the future. 

The theory is derived from the almost universal phenome- 
non that what the son wishes to forget the grandson wishes to 
remember. The tendency might be illustrated by a hundred 
examples. The case of the Civil War may be cited. The 
Southerners who survived the four years of that struggle 
never forgot. In politics and in conversation the “lost cause” 
was an endless theme. Those who listened became weary and 
the sons of the Confederate veterans were among them. That 
second generation made little effort to justify the action of 
their fathers. Their expressed opinion was that, after all, the 
result was inevitable and undoubtedly for the best. These 
sons went North and won success in every field of business 
and in every branch of learning. But now the grandsons of 
the Confederates rule in the place of the sons and there is no 
apologizing for the events of 1861; instead there is a belliger- 
ency that asserts the moral and constitutional justice of their 
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grandfathers’ policy. The South has been revived. Its history 
is taught with a fervid patriotism in the universities and 
schools. Recently there has been formed the Southern His- 
torical Association as an evidence of the growing interest. The 
great novel of the Civil War and Reconstruction era was not 
written by one who had participated in the events or witnessed 
the scenes. It did not come from the pen of one who had 
listened to a father’s reminiscences. Gone with the Wind was 
written by a granddaughter of the Confederacy, in the year 
1936, approximately sixty years after the period with which 
it dealt had come to an end. 

Immigration not only has its history, it has its historiogra- 
phy. The writing of descriptions of that great epic movement 
began almost as early as the movement itself. Every immigrant 
letter written from new shores was history, very personal and 
very uncritical. Every sheaf of reminiscences written by one 
of the participants in his later years was also history, a little 
more uncritical. There was much to be recounted and since 
sons would not listen the grayheaded participants got together 
and, organized as pioneer societies, they told one another of 
the glorious deeds that they had seen and sometimes per- 
formed and listened to the reading of the obituaries of the 
giants that had fallen. When the last of them had joined his 
ancestors the pioneer society automatically disbanded leaving 
behind as the first chapter of immigrant historiography a con- 
glomerate mass of literature, much and often most of it use- 
less. All of it seemed useless to the son who cleared out his 
father’s desk and he resolved not to waste any of his time on 
such pointless pursuits. 

As a broad generalization it may be said that the second 
generation is not interested in and does not write any history. 
That is just another aspect of their policy of forgetting. Then, 
however, appears the “third generation.” They have no reason 
to feel any inferiority when they look about them. They are 
American born. Their speech is the same as that of those with 
whom they associate. Their material wealth is the average 
possession of the typical citizen. When anyone speaks to him 
about immigrants he always makes it clear that he has in mind 
the more recent hordes that have been pouring through the 
gates and any suggestion that the onrush should be stemmed 
is usually prefaced with the remark that recent immigrants 
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are not so desirable as the pioneers that arrived in earlier 
times. It is in an attitude of pride that the substantial land- 
owner or merchant looks about him and says: “This pros- 
perity is our achievement, that of myself and of my fathers; it 
is a sign of the hardy stock from which we have sprung; who 
were they and why did they come?” And so their curiosity 
is projected back into the family beginnings. Those who are 
acquainted with the universities of the Middle West, where 
a large proportion of the students are grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of the nineteenth century immigrants can sense 
this attitude of inquiry and can not escape the feeling of pride 
in which they study the history and culture of the nations 
from which their ancestors came. 


To show how universal this spirit has been we can retrace 
some periodic resurgences of national spirit and relate them 
to the time of immigration. There were Irishmen in America 
before the Revolution but there is no reason to question the 
generalization that until 1840 two-thirds of the emigrants from 
Ireland were the so-called Scotch-Irish. In the 1830’s their 
influx was particularly large; in fact, the great proportion of 
Ulstermen who came to America arrived in the course of that 
decade. Sixty years later (at the time of the third generation) 
a renaissance of Scotch-Irish sentiment in the United States 
was strikingly apparent. Local societies were formed that met 
in monthly or quarterly conclave to sing the praises of their 
forebears and to glory in the achievements of the Presbyterian 
Church. Beginning in 1889 and continuing for more than a 
decade representatives of these societies met in an annual 
national meeting called a “Scotch-Irish Congress.” Then the 
movement lost its impetus. Leaders died or took up other ac- 
tivities; members refrained from paying dues; attendance at 
sessions dwindled. After 1903 no more Scotch-Irish congresses 
were held. 


We can pass to another example. The large German immi- 
gration reached its crest in the late 1840’s and early 1850's, 
A little over half a century later, in the first decade of the 
twentieth century, a breeze of historical interest stirred the 
German-American community. One of the number was moved 
to offer a prize for the best historical discussion of the contri- 
bution of the German element to American life. Not only the 
prize-winning work (the well-known volume by A. B. Faust) 
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but many of the manuscripts that had been submitted in the 
competition were published, forming a library of German- 
American activity in many fields. Several local and state 
historical societies were formed and the study of German 
literature in universities and schools enjoyed an amazing popu- 
larity that later observers could ascribe only to the propa- 
ganda of an intriguing nation. The Theodore Roosevelt Pro- 
fessorship established at the University of Berlin in 1907 was 
an expression of the same revival. The war naturally put an 
end to this activity and obscured much of the valuable work 
that the investigators had performed. 


The auspices under which we have met this evening sug- 
gest the next example to be cited. The large Scandinavian 
immigration began in the 1850’s and after the interruption 
of the Civil War reached its culmination in the 1880’s. True 
to expectations we find that at present the most lively interest 
in history of this nature is exhibited in Scandinavian circles 
in America. Among Scandinavians, Norwegians were pioneers 
and in historical research they are also a step in advance. The 
Swedes came a little later and an intelligent prophet of that 
period looking forward to the cultural development of the 
nationality in their new home would have said: “About 1930 
a historical society will be formed.” It was. In June, 1930, the 
Augustana Historical Society was organized among the mem- 
bers of the Augustana Synod which so faithfully represents 
the more than a million people of Swedish descent who are 
citizens of the American republic. And now, having con- 
sumed half of the time allotted me in an introduction which 
is half of the paper, I come to the topic of the evening, a sub- 
ject which will be interpreted in the light of the foregoing 
remarks. It reads: The problem of the third generation im- 
migrant. 


As problems go it is not one to cause worry or to be shunned. 
It has none of the bitterness or heart-breaking features of its 
predecessors. It is welcome. In summary form it may be stated 
as follows: Whenever any immigrant group reaches the third 
generation stage in its development a spontaneous and almost 
irresistible impulse arises which forces the thoughts of many 
people of different professions, different positions in life and 
different points of view to interest themselves in that one factor 
which they have in common: heritage—the heritage of blood. 
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The problem is: how can this impulse be organized and direct- 
ed so that the results growing therefrom will be worthy of 
the high instincts from which it has sprung and a dignified 
tribute to the pioneers and at the same time be a contribution 
to the history of the United States which has received all 
Europeans on a basis of equality and which should record their 
achievements in the same spirit of impartiality. 


It is hardly necessary for me to remind this gathering that 
the Swedish stock in America is fast approaching the third 
generation stage. During the decade of the eighties their com- 
ing reached its height in numbers. The census of 1930 records 
that of the persons born in Sweden giving the date of their 
arrival in the country fifty-two percent landed before 1900— 
and this in spite of the great mortality that the newcomers of 
that period have suffered. The children that crowd the Sunday 
school rooms of the churches of this Synod it is well known 
are the grandsons and granddaughters of the pioneers that 
built the churches; grandsons and granddaughters, I am also 
sure, are present in increasing numbers in the student body 
of this college which those same pioneers at the cost of many 
sacrifices, built for the sake of those who were to come after 
them. Among the leaders of this society are men of the first 
generation and of the second generation but they are the pro- 
verbial exception, or it may be better to say they are third 
generation in spirit. No matter how active they are in leader- 
ship the organization can succeed only if the grandchildren 
of the pioneers will follow. 


We will assume that this will be the case; that the member- 
ship of the Augustana Historical Society will continue to in- 
crease in numbers, that the members will continue to pay their 
dues, that a few patrons will arise to sponsor special enter- 
prises in research and publication. It is not my object to en- 
lighten you on how to bring about this happy condition. We 
will assume that many members will carry on their own in- 
vestigations, that now and then an expert can be subsidized 
to probe deeply into some vital aspects of Swedish-American 
history and that the publications will continue to be of the 
high standard that has already been established. My sugges- 
tions will be of a different nature and will center about an- 
other set of questions: what fields shall be investigated? Where 
shall the emphasis be put in research and publication? What 
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should be the attitude in which the past, which belongs not 
only to the Swedes but also to the Americans, should be ap- 
proached? In attempting an answer I speak with, no authority 
except that which comes from several years of delving into 
the records of most of the pioneer and historical societies of 
America. 

Everyone accepts the premise that self-laudation is not the 
end in view. Nevertheless it will be hard to keep out because 
of the human characteristic of speaking nothing but good of 
the men who labored hard and have now disappeared from the 
earthly stage. At the first meeting of the Scotch-Irish Con- 
gress the speakers presented one paper after the other which 
dealt with the achievements of the Ulsterman at home and 
abroad, during all ages and in all spheres of human effort. 
Finally one of the delegates arose and made a cutting remark 
that only a Scotch-Irishman would dare to make. While lis- 
tening to the programs, he said, he had been asking himself 
the question: “What on earth have the rest of creation been 
doing for the last eighteen hundred years?” That question 
should be in the mind of every writer who is tempted to gen- 
eralize on the contribution of ethnic groups to the develop- 
ment of American life. 

If not to the laudation of great men to what activities should 
the efforts of the society be directed? Let that question first 
be approached by a calm realization of the fact that the society 
will not live forever. The time will come when membership 
will dwindle, when promising subjects for research will be 
few in number and of little popular interest. That has been 
the life-course of every organization of this nature. The con- 
stituency becomes gradually thinned out as the third genera- 
tion merges into the fourth and the fourth shades off into the 
fifth. Even societies with substantial endowments have in their 
later years found it difficult to continue to produce work of 
high scholarly quality. The final judgment rendered regard- 
ing the success or failure of this society as of others will rest 
upon the answer given to two pertinent inquiries: Did they, 
when the time was appropriate, write the history of the special 
group with whom they were concerned on broad impartial 
lines, and did they make a permanent contribution to the 
meaning of American history at large? A few proposals by 
the following of which a satisfactory reply can be given to 
both of those questions are now in order. 
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First of all let it be remembered that the history of any im- 
migrant stock in America is far broader than the history of 
the particular religious organization that was predominant 
in the number of communicants that it could claim. The neg- 
lect of that fact was the first error made by historical writers 
in America. When they set out to write the story of the settle- 
ment of Englishmen in New England they centered it all about 
the migration of the Puritan church and neglected a hundred 
other factors that surrounded the coming and establishment 
of the colonies on that coast, In recent years some correction 
has been made but the traditional emphasis has been so great 
that in spite of the labors of many scholars and the resources 
of a dozen secular institutions, the history of New England 
is still less satisfactory than that of any other section of the 
older part of the country. From such a false start may the 
Augustana Historical Society be preserved! 


Religion must certainly be a leading theme in the program. 
The church was the first, the most important and the most 
significant institution that the immigrants established. Its 
policies reacted upon every other phase of their existence but 
in turn and, in fact, first, those other phases of their existence 
established the conditions under which the church was planted 
and grew. If one should study the agriculture, the system of 
land purchase, the distribution of population, the state of the 
roads, the circulation of books and newspapers, the develop- 
ment of amusements he would be in a better position to ap- 
praise the situation that the church did occupy in the life of 
every community. In Mr. Rolvaag’s stirring novel Giants in 
the Earth no episode is presented with more effect than that 
which recounts the coming of the clergyman and the effect is 
produced not by the description of the man and his mission. 
It is the background of dull, material routine that has pre- 
ceded that gives to the brief chapter its epic quality. History 
had been made before the clergyman and the church appeared 
and to be understood they must be placed in their proper order 
in the sequence of events. 


Moreover, for an understanding of religious development 
to the formation of those churches that broke with the faith 
of the old country relatively more attention should be given 
than the number of their communicants would warrant. In 
no other experience was the psychology of the immigrant more 
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clearly reflected. When they said that they passed from the 
old world to the new many of them meant that the world 
should be new in all respects. When they gave up allegiance 
to a government it was easy to give up allegiance to a church. 
The secessions from the Lutheran faith can be dealt with 
conveniently, quickly and without embarrassment by ascrib- 
ing them to the successful methods of proselyting that the 
well-financed American home missionary societies employed. 
But the immigrant met the proselyter halfway—perhaps more 
than halfway—and when one knows what was going on in the 
mind of the person who did break away from his mother 
church it will be easier to understand the actions of some of 
those who did not break away but certainly caused frictions 
within the church to which they remained true and created 
situations that could not have arisen in the old Swedish parish 
from which they had recently come. 

Even the study of politics is not entirely foreign to an or- 
ganization which has chosen as its mission the history of the 
Augustana Synod. The clergymen of that Synod like the cler- 
gymen, of any other religious body in the republic had no in- 
tention of destroying the fundamental separation of Church 
and State which the fathers of the constitution had ordained, 
but how they itched to go into politics! How they lived to find 
in every Sunday’s text some idea that could be applied to the 
decision of that burning political issue that the men in the 
audience had been discussing before the services had begun 
and which they would surely begin to discuss again as soon 
as the benediction had been pronounced. There is much evi- 
dence to suggest that the immigrant church had a great in- 
fluence in determining the way in which the naturalized citi- 
zen would cast his vote. But not a single study has been made 
of church influence in any election and the results of such 
a study would throw as much light upon the status of the 
church as it would upon the political history of that election. 

The church had some competitors in the matter of interest, 
affection and usefulness. Whatever the difficulties that attend- 
ed the founding of the pioneer congregation, that of inducing 
the immigrant to join was hardly existent. The immigrant was 
an inveterate joiner—a habit which was, without question, the 
result of his feeling of lonesomeness. In Europe the individual 
was born into many groups that he had to join in America — 
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and he entered into them rather light-heartedly hoping that 
from all he would derive the satisfaction that no single one 
could yield. When some energetic spirit said to him: Come and 
join this fraternal organization, he went; when the suggestion 
of a singing society was broached he fell in with the plan; 
when some one undertook to line up a shooting corps he took 
down his gun and practiced marksmanship. All of these pur- 
suits weakened somewhat the hold of the church and the min- 
ister was led to adopt an uncompromising attitude toward 
amusements that otherwise would have been held both inno- 
cent and useful. Therefore, it can be said that without a knowl- 
edge of the social environment the policy of the church can not 
be understood. 


If these suggestions should be followed, the product would 
be a history of the Swedes in America that no one could ac- 
cuse of being tainted with partiality. Perhaps not all the pas- 
sages would be read with a glow of pride but there would be 
no humiliation and the pride in the achievement of what no 
other ethnic group in America has been willing to do would 
soon overcome regrets that arose out of what truth made it 
necessary to say. In such an accomplishment the Augustana 
Historical Society would achieve all that its founders had 
hoped for it in the field of religious history and the incidental 
products would give to the world a true and inspiring picture 
of what the Swedish pioneers had done in the task of subduing 
the primitive American wilderness. 


Although a historical society has justified its existence when 
it has faithfully recorded the experiences and achievements of 
the particular element in the population or the particular 
region in the country that it was created to serve, still unless 
the story that is written from these records can be made to fit 
in as one chapter in the larger volume that is called American 
history the charge of antiquarianism can hardly be escaped. 
Men of insight who understand that it is the ultimate fate of 
any national group to be amalgamated into the composite 
American race will be reconciled to the thought that their his- 
torical activities will in time be merged with the activities of 
other societies of the same nature and finally with the main 
line of American historiography itself. How such a merging 
may profoundly influence the course of all national historical 
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writing is illustrated by reference to that one group which is 
-the most mature among the population minorities. 


The Scotch-Irish Congress during the fourteen years of its 
existence published ten volumes of Proceedings. A study of 
the contents of these volumes reveals the widening nature of 
the interests growing out of the researches. The laudatory 
character of the contributions to the first publication has been 
mentioned. Such papers are not entirely absent from the last 
volume but there also appear titles such, as these: “Paths and 
Roads of our Forefathers,” “The Colonial Defenses of Frank- 
lin County,” “German Life and Thought in a Scotch-Irish 
Settlement’’—substantial contributions to the pioneer history 
of the environment in which the group developed. It is well 
known that during the decade of the 1890’s the character of 
American historical writing changed. A new emphasis ap- 
peared. Scholars looked beyond the older settlements ranged 
along the seaboard into the communities in the back country. 
A word that every schoolboy can now explain crept into the 
textbooks. This word and this theory now almost dominate 
every page in the volume. The word is “frontier” and the 
theory is the “frontier interpretation of American history.” 
Older students wise in the way of the classroom have been 
known to pass on to the younger students this piece of practi- 
cal advice: “In any examination in American history if you 
don’t know the answer tie it up with the development of the 
frontier.” 


This new emphasis is universally credited to Professor 
Frederick J. Turner. However, Turner or no Turner the fron- 
tier hypothesis was bound to come and to appear in the very 
decade during which he wrote his famous essay. In fact, the 
hypothesis may be distilled from the conglomerate mass of 
information and theory jumbled together in the ten volumes 
of Scotch-Irish proceedings. It is doubtful whether the pro- 
nouncement of one man, no matter how brilliant, could have 
turned the course of historical writing unless it were already 
veering in that direction. It is quite possible that Turner who 
wrote in 1893 drew upon the frontier interest that the Scotch- 
Irish were arousing by their studies of the part that the Ulster- 
men took in the movement of settlement into the West. The 
interest that they awakened united with the scholars that 
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Professor Turner trained to give to American history its new 
and significant social interpretation. 


The frontier doctrine in its original narrow statement has 
been overdone. We are beginning to see that the Mississippi 
Valley was for fifty years the frontier of Europe as well as 
of the eastern states and that it reacted upon England, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia with a force comparable to that which 
it exerted upon Atlantic America. Some historians with the 
orthodox professional training have recognized this fact and 
they are attempting, in a rather clumsy way, to analyze the 
operation of these influences. There is, however, one omission 
in their training. They know nothing about the hundreds of 
immigrant communities in America that formed the human 
connecting link between the old world and the new, nothing 
about the millions of personal contacts that brought humble 
public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic so close together. 


The next stage in American historical writing will concern 
itself with this widened outlook. Herein lies not only the great 
opportunity but also the great obligation of the third genera- 
tion historical activity. It alone can provide the atmosphere; 
it alone can uncover the sources; it alone can interpret the 
mentality of the millions of persons who had not entirely 
ceased to be Europeans and had not yet become accepted 
Americans. The problem of the third generation immigrant 
is to undertake the job that has been assigned and to perform 
it well. 


The close of this discourse may very properly be a warning. 
It can be assumed too readily that the history of migration can 
not be anything but a desirable influence. That is not neces- 
sarily the case. Prejudice and super-nationalism may be the 
product. Societies organized with the laudable intention of 
commemorating the deeds of which any people should be 
proud may fall into the hands of those who will use them for 
instruments of propaganda. Instead of a world covered with a 
network of associations which will foster an appreciation of the 
best that each nation has produced, we may find international 
societies for the promotion of hatred and intolerance. His- 
torians must recognize an obligation to guide the national 
curiosity to know the past along those lines which will serve 
the good of all. 
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If told as it transpired, the epic of migration can add an 
ideal to take the place of one of the many that recent decades 
have shattered. For it is a simple story of how troubled men, 
by courage and action, overcame their difficulties, and how 
people of different tongues and varied culture have managed 
to live together in peace. 


M. L. Hansen. 


REPORTS 1937-1938 


COMMITTEE ON DOCUMENTS 
COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Cataloging the material in the archives of Augustana Col- 
lege is progressing slowly but thoroughly through aid fur- 
nished by the Works Progress Administration. Mrs. C. John- 
son, who is in charge, is doing effective work in cataloging the 
Linder collection just now. Other collections will be cared for 
in time. 

The library has recently received several donations, the 
largest one being the collection of the late Dr. A. T, Ekblad. 
Dr. G. N. Swan has turned over to the library files of “Svenska 
Monitoren” from 1911 to 1916, “Svenska Amerikanaren” from 
1914 to 1936, and a number of other journals and pamphlets. 
A friend of the Society has promised to present to the library, 
at some future time, original editions of Goethe and Schiller. 

The membership committee sent out an attractive bulletin 
in the summer of 1937 in the hope that it would stir up an 
interest in the work of the Society, but this did not prove to 
be successful, even though the membership has somewhat in- 
creased. We had hoped for a larger response. A membership 
of two hundred would permit the Society to publish a respect- 
able publication each year without fear of running into finan- 
cial difficulties. The treasurer reports that the publication for 
1937 and this special bulletin cost over $400. No one will doubt 
that it is necessary for the Society to maintain its publications, 
but they can not be continued in the future unless a greater 
interest is evidenced in the Society, especially of a financial 
nature. 

The next publication will consist of a biography of Dr. Olof 
Olsson written by Dr. E. W. Olson in co-operation with Dr. 
S. G. Youngert. Olof Olsson was a leader in the Augustana 
Synod and as president of Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary his influence was far-reaching. This biography 
should have an appeal to all those acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Synod. 

This year’s annual meeting will be held June 7, at nie 
time Professor George M. Stephenson, University of Minne- 
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sota, and George H. Ryden, University of Delaware, will ad- 
dress the Society. 

The committees jointly urge especially those who are 
in a position to further the activities of the Society to do so 
by notifying the Membership and Documents Committees of 
persons interested in joining the Society and of historical ma- 
terial which should be preserved in the Augustana College 
Library. Since the material we want is scattered over a large 
area and among many people it is necessary that we keep 
reminding all those interested in the task which confronts this 
group of the importance of eternal vigilance. 

It is with regret that the Society reports the loss of three 
of its friends, namely, Professor L. M. Larson, president of the 
American Historical Association, Mr. Vilhelm Berger, Swedish- 
American journalist and editor, and Professor G. G. Andrews, 
of the Department of History in the University of Iowa. 
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